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MISS JANE PORTER. 





ISS PORTER, so well known to the literary world 
by her admired works, is the sister of Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter, and Miss Anna Maria Porter, the author of 
various esteemed novels. She was educated in North 
Britain, and her acquirements were so rapid, that at an 
early age she laid before the world her first production, 
“ Thaddeus of Warsaw.” The approbation which this novel 
received was not more than due to its merits; so happily 
was fiction blended with the history of one of the most in- 
teresting events of the last century. The narrative in 
Thaddeus, respecting the disasters in Poland, was given 
with so much truth and accuracy, that the late General 
Gardener (who was the last British ambassador at the court 
of Stanislaus) has been heard to say, after reading Thad- 
deus, that “no one could have described so well the hor- 
rors in Poland, who had not been an eye-witness,” and 
he expressed his surprise how it was possible for Miss Porter 
to have been there during, his residence in Warsaw, and he 
be ignorant of the circumstance. Miss Porter, however, 
never was in Poland, 
VOL, XIL—N. S. 
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The History of Wallace, the Scottish Patriot, has like- 
wise furnished a subject for the pen of Miss Porter, who 
has rendered additional interest to the actions of that “ ill- 
requited chief;” her general adherence to the leading facts 
transmitted by the historian, give to the whole an air of 
probability. 

Miss Porter has also published the “ Aphorisms of Sir 
Philip Sidney,” with her own remarks. The general cha- 
racter of this lady’s writings render them very acceptable 
to females; indeed, they are well calculated not only for 
the amusement, but for the instruction of all readers. 
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THE GLEANER. 






SECRET CORRESPONDENCE. 


A YOUNG lady, newly married, being obliged to shew 
her husband all the letters she wrote, sent the following to 
an intimate friend :— 







” 


“ T cannot be satisfied, my dearest friend ! 
blest as I am in the matrimonial state, 
unless I pour into your friendly bosom, 
which has ever beat in unison with mine, 
the various sensations which swell 
with the liveliest emotions of pleasure, 
my almost bursting heart. I tell you my dear 
husband is the most amiable of men. 
I have now been married seven weeks, and 
have never found the least reason to 
repent the day that joined us. My husband is 
both in person and manners far from resembling 
ugly, cross, old, disagreeable, and jealous, 
monsters, who think by confining to secure; 
a wife it is his maxim to treat as a 
bosom friend, -+++++s++e++++++ and not as a 
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play-thing, or menial slave, the woman 
of his choice, «+++++++++++++++ Neither party, 
he says, should always obey implicitly; 
but each yield to the other by turns, 
An ancient maiden aunt, near seventy, 
a cheerful, venerable, and pleasant old lady, 
lives in the house with us—she is the de- 
light of both young and old; she is ci- 
vil to all the neighbourhood round, 
generous and charitable to the _ poor. 
I am convinced my husband likes nothing more 
than he does me: he flatters me more 
than the glass, and _ his _ intoxication 
(for so I must call the excess of his love) 
often makes me blush for the unworthiness 
of its object, and wish I could be more deserving 
of the man whose name I bear. To 
say all in one word «++e++sseesesess and to 
crown the whole -++-++++-++ my former lover 
is now my indulgent husband, my fondness 
is returned, and I might have had 
a prince, without the felicity I find in 
him. Adieu! may you be as blest as I am un- 
able to wish that I could be more 


happy !” 














Ww 













N. B. The key to the above letter (in cypher) is to read 
the first, and then every alternate line only. a, 
British Press. 
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A TRUE NARRATIVE AND RELATION OF HIS MOST SACRED 
MAJESTY’S MIRACULOUS ESCAPE FROM WORCESTER, OX THE 
THIRD OF SEPTEMBER, 1651. 






Fortune had now twice counteifeited and double-gilt 
the trophies of rebellion, and its brazen trumpet repeated 
victory, betrayed, or prostituted, before at Dunbar, and now 
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ravished at Worcester, by numerous overpowering force, on 
that black and white day, September the third, 1651; in 
the dusk of which fatal evening, when the ashamed sun 
had blushed in his setting, and plunged his affrighted head 
into the depth of luckless Severn, and the night, ready to 
stain and spot her guilty sables with loyal blood, was at- 
tiring herself for the tragedy. The king (whose first and 
conspicuous vaJorous essay so exceeded all comparison, that 
it cannot but oblige fate to preserve that matchless courage, 
aud never again to venture, or expose it to any hazard) 
compelled to abandon the city of Worcester, whose fidelity 
and affection deserved perpetual memory. After he had 
quitted his court and lodgings, to which he retired from 
the field, and having rallied his most faithful and consi- 
derable friends, divers English lords and gentlemen, who 
were resolved to accompany him in his flight, was pre- 
sented by the late renowned Earl of Darby, with one 
Charles Gifford, Esq. (a person of note, then of that coun- 
try, and of much manifested honour since to the world) to 
be his majesty’s conductor in this miraculous blessed 
escape; who forthwith called for one Francis Yates, whom 
he had brought with him, under the command of Colonel 
Careless, in a party that met the king, in his advance to 
Worcester, to be guide-assistant, for the surer finding the 
by-ways for his majesty’s speed and safety. 

In the mean time, Colonel Careless, a gentleman of very 
gallant and noble endowments, was commanded to sustain 
the brunt of the pursuing enemy, and to keep them off, 
while the king might be be somewhat en his way; which, 
with excellent prudence and valour, he did to effect, and 
afterwards fled to his old retreat and coverture, passing by 
Hartlebury castle, then garrisoned by the enemy, whom he 
courageously fought with, and broke through, and came 
safe to his designed shelter. 

Towards three o’clock, Thursday morning, the fourth of 
September, the king, in company with the said Earl of 
Darby, Earl of Shrewsbury, Earl of Cleveland, Duke of 
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Buckingham, my Lord Wilmot, and others, to the number 
of fourscore, came to a place called White Ladies, in the 
parish of Tong, in the confines of Stafford and Shropshire, 
being twenty-five miles distant, or thereabouts, from Wor- 
cester, which space of ground he had rid that night. 

The White Ladies was a house belonging to one Fitz- 
Herbert, where one George Pendrill, hearing somebody 
knocking at the gate so early, and opening the window, 
espied the aforesaid Francis Yates, who was his brother-in- 
law, with Mr. Gifford; to whom he presently opened the 
door, and enquired of his brother Yates, what news from 
Worcester; who told him that the king was defeated, and 
in pursuit, and therefore bid him to make haste and put 
on his cloathes: but, before he could make himself ready, 
the king, with most of his lords, had entered the house, 
and come into the hall; where, after a short consultation 
held amongst them, the Earl of Darby called for William 
Pendrill, the eldest brother; (you must know, that my 
lord of Darby had taken this place for a subterfuge, after 
the defeat given him by Colonel Lilburn, near Wigan, in 
Lancashire, and was acquainted there, and, by them, con- 
veyed to Worcester to the king; as also several other gen- 
tlemen before had used this for their sanctuary) who being 
come, George was sent to Tong, to one Robert Beard, an 
honest subject, to enquire of him whether there were any 
scattered parties of the king’s thereabouts, or any of the 
enemies appearing; who brought word that the coast was 
yet clear, and no parties at all to be seen. In his return he 
met with his brother Richard; for now those few inha- 
bitants that lived there were awaked with the noise, and 
their own ill-boding thoughts and fears of the success at 
Worcester. » 

Richard was no sooner come in, but Esquire Gifford 
called for. him, and bid him make haste, and bring with him 
his best cloaths, which were a jump and breeches, of green 
coarse cloth, and a doe-skin leather doublet; the hat was 
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borrowed of Humphry Pendrill, the miller, being an old 
grey one, that turned up its brims; the shirt (which in 
that country language they called an hurden, or noggen- 
shirt, of cloth that is made of the coarsest of the hemp) 
was had of one Edward Martin, George Pendrill’s band, 
and William Creswel’s shoes; which the king, having 
presently unstripped himself of his own cloaths, did nimbly 
put on. His buff-coat and linen-doublet, and a grey pair 
of breeches, which he wore before, he gave into these 
brothers hands, who forthwith buried them under ground, 
where they lay five weeks, before they durst take them up 
again. The jewels, off his arm, he gave to one of the lords 
then departing. 

Then Richard came with a pair of shears, and rounded 
the king’s hair, which my Lord Wilmot having cut before 
with a knife, had untowardly notched; and the king was 
pleased to take notice of Richard’s good barbering, so as to 
prefer his work before my Lord Wilmot’s, and gave him the 
praise of it; and now his majesty was a-la-mode the wood- 
man. 

Hereupon William Pendrill was brought to the king, by 
the Earl of Darby, and the care and preservation of his 
most sacred majesty committed to his charge, and the rest 
of the brothers (my lord would have staid too, but there 
was no undertaking security for them beth) and presently 
the lords took their heavy leave and departed, every one 
shifting for himself. Only my Lord Wilmot was conveyed, 
by John Pendrill, to Mr. Thomas Whitgrave’s; but he 
would have left him at several other places, which my lord 
did in no wise approve of;-first, at one John Shore’s of 
Hungerhill, thence to John Climpson, thence to one Rey- 
nolds of the Hide, so to John Hunspatch’s; where passing 
by Coven, they had notice of a troop of horse in the town, 
and seeing some men coming behind them (which proved 
to be friends, though my lord suspected the country rising 
upon them) they betook themselves into a dry pit, where 
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they staid all the evening, and then arrived safely at Mr. 
Whitgrave’s. 

The company being all departed, a wood-bill was brought, 
and put into the king's hands, and he went out with 
Richard into the adjoining woods. William departed home, 
aud Humphry and George went out to scout, and lay 
hovering in the woods, to hear and see if any one ap- 
proached that way. But the king had not been an hour in 
the wood, before a troop of horse, of the enemy’s, came to 
White Ladies, and enquired if some of the king’s horse, 
and himself, passed not that way, and if they could give 
information of him; to which the town’s-folks answered, 
that, about three hours ayo, there was a party of horse 
came thither, and they supposed the king with them, but 
they made no stay in the village, but presently departed ; 
they: were, hereupon, so eager in the pursuit, that, after 
enquiring which way they took, they followed the rout, and 
made no further search there; the king straight heard this, 
by the two aforesaid scouts, who straggled for intelligence 
into the town, 

All this day, being Thursday, the king continued in the 
wood, upon the ground, Richard Pendrill being constantly 
with him, and sometimes the other two brothers: it proved to 
be a very rainy day, and the king was wet with showers ; 
thereupon Francis Yates’s wife came into the woods, and 
brought the king a blanket, which she threw over his shoul- 
ders, to keep him dry; she also brought him his first meat 
he eat there, viz. a mess of milk, eggs, and sugar, in a 
black earthen cup, which the king guessed’to be milk and 
apples, and said he loved it very well. After he had drank 
some of it, and eaten part in a pewter spoon, he gave the 
rest to George, and bid him eat, for it was very good. 
There was nothing of moment passed this day in court, 
but only the king exchanged his wood-bill for Francis Yates’s 
broom-hook, which was something lighter. 

They had much ado, all-that day, to teach and fashion 
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his majesty to their country guise, and to order his steps 
and straight body to a lobbing Jobson's gate, and were 
forced, every foot, to mind him of it; for the language, his 
Majesty’s most gracious converse with his people, in his 
journey to, and at Worcester, had rendered it very easy and 
very tuneable to him. 

About five o’clock that evening, the king, with the re- 
tinue of Richard, Humphry, George, and Francis Yates, 
left the wood, and betook himself to Richar«d’s house, 
where he went under the name of William Jones, a wood- 
cutter, newly come thither for work. Against his coming, 
the good wife, for his entertainment at supper, was pre- 
paring a fricasy of bacon and eggs; and, whilst that was 
doing, the king held on his knee their daughter Nan. 
After he had eat a little, he asked Richard to eat, who re- 
plied, yea, sir, I will; whereto his majesty answered, you 
have a better stomach than I, for you have eaten five times 
to-day already, After supper ended, the king, according 
to his resolution to pass into Wales, prepared, when it 
should be dusky, to depart; before he went, Jane Pendrill, 
the mother of the five brethren, came to see the king, be- 
fore whom she blessed God, that had so honoured her 
children, in making them the instruments, as she hoped, 
of his majesty’s safeguard and deliverance. Here Francis 
Yates offered the king thirty shillings in silver; the king 
accepted ten, and bid him put the other up. Humphry 
would have gone before, to see and view about, but the 
king would not let him; it being now night, they took 
their leave of the king upon their knees, beseeching God 
to guide and bless him. 

So the king and Richard only betel to go to one Mr. 
Francis Wolfe, of Madely, there to take passage into Wales. 
On the way they were to pass by a mill, at a place called 
Evelin, and going over (it was about nine o’clock at night) 
the bridge of the said mill, the miller steps forth, and de- 
manded, who goes there; having a quarter-staff, or a good 
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cudgel, in his bende to which Robert, heing foremost, 
thought it not safe to reply; but, the water being shallow, 
leaped off the bridge into it, and the king did the like, 
following Richard by the noise and rattling of his leather 
breeches; the miller being glad he was so rid of them, for, 
as it afterwards appeared, here were some of the king’s 
scattered soldiers in his mill, and he supposed the other to 
be parliamentarians, that were upon the scent for his dis- 
tressed guests. 

Being come to Madeley, to the said Mr. Francis Wolfe’s, 
late that night, they understood there was no passage over 
the water into Wales, and that it was very dangerous to 
abide there, the country being, every where about, laid 
with soldiers; nor durst he entertain them in his own 
house, but shewed them a hay-mow, where they might 
jodge ; and there the king and Richard continued all that 
night, and the next day, being Friday; and that night, 
with the conveyance of a maid of this Mr. Wolfe’s, who 
brought the king two miles on his way, they retreated back 
again to Richard’s house. Master Wolfe lent the king some 
small sum of money. 

This design being crossed, Saturday morning, without 
any stay at Richard’s, the king and he went to a house of 
Mrs. Giffard’s, called Boscabel, where William Pendriil 
and his wife dwelt as housekeepers for the said Giffard, 
who received him joyfully; but the king’s feet were so 
blistered, with travelling in such coarse and stiff accoutre- 
meuts, as he wore on his feet, and lying in them, that he 
was scarce able to stand or go; which William’s wike per- 
ceiving, she stripped off his stockings, and ut the blisters, 
and washed his feet, and gave the king some case, 


( To be continued. ) 
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THE GOSSIPPER. 


nO. f, 


FROM the introduction of essays, the construction of 
that species of writing called the Belle Lettres owes much, 
indeed, this kind of periodical composition was the first 
attempt, in this country, at a sort of civilization of literary 
medium, at least of that light sort which improves without 
fatiguing our senses, and amuses us without contaminating 
our morals. The works of Bacon, I believe, were the first 
efforts towards illuminating this sort of composition, whose 
horizon, like that of a misty sun, remained still clouded, 
when the splendor ef an Addisen dissipated the remaining 
vapour, and, by making his a nearer and more pleasing 
path to science, contributed to the polish of all ranks, and 
has left a road for others to pursue, which has been trodden 
to this day, if not with increased merit, with at least in- 
creased pleasure and a wider perusal. 

The essay has become, if not equal in_strength of argue 
ment to its founder, still a vehicle for improving amuse- 
ment. In the hope that my humble attempts may not be 
altogether useless, I commence the Gossipper; and should 
I fail in the end of exposing folly, or lashing vice, may I 
add of reforming either, I hope at least to gain thanks for 
the goodness of my intentions. That I think myself per- 
fectly competent to the task “ of catching the manners 
living as they rise,” with the usual modesty of an author, 
I do not doubt, being in possession of the necessary re- 
quisites. In short, I am what the world calls a genius. [ 
have built castles in the air, which have as speedily fallen 
to the earth; I have written novels, which were never 
printed ; and composed plays, which have never been per- 
formed: and I have invented a thousand projects, all of 
which have vanished, “ and like the baseless fabric of a 
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vision, left not a wreck behind.” At length, finding that 
I do not possess more genius than my fellows, I am de- 
termined tv end my life in warning others of the errors I 
have fallen into, and to exhort them not to 





“ Pursue what like a shadow flies, 
And fly from that pursues.” 


In compliance with this idea, the Gossipper will convey 
my thoughts on every circumstance I have seen or heard, 
be they ever so trifling, shoald I be enabied to draw from 
them amusement or instruction. What title then so proper 
as the Gossipper. Like the sage persons who hold this 
appellation, I mean to be extremely secret; none but sub- 
scribers shall cause me to quit my system of taciturnity, 
and they be made to promise that what I whisper to them 
shall be kept secret to all but our friends. My adventures 
and actions have ever been guided by novelty; and when I 
inform the public “ that I have popp’d Jarvy into his own 
hack, and rumbled him over the stones; and driven a 
duchess in her barouche, equally pour passer le tems, 
surely I may be allowed credit for the variety of my 
acquaintances; and, when I add, that I have roared a catch, 
or sung a psalm, the versatility of my powers must be ob- 
vious. Yes, all this must be allowed me; and it is to this 
continued variety I must apply, to be enabled to continue 
my lucubrations. But, as I mean to make sudden attacks 
on my readers, it is but fair to warn them of my intention, 
and as T wish to give novelty to my essdys,; the company 
from which I gain my materials must be of that colour. 
Thus I may be seen listening to a ballad-singer, or ap- 
plauding a Braham; laughing at Grimaldi, or ravished 
with the notes of Catalini; running along the city in a 
slouched hat and worsted stockings, at another lounging 
down Bond Street in a silk, or sporting my Marlborough at 
the opera; sometimes round the table at the Cat and Bag- 
pipes, enveloped in smoke and politics; at another time 
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shaking the bones at Brookes’s; one day taking a chop at 
Betty’s, the next sporting Champague and turtle at Ste. 
vens’s. Thus I mean to go through every scene of life,) 
and, in my career, pluck a violet from a bouquet of sweets, 
or extract a rose from among thorns; and in my varying] 4 
course through the world pass unhurt, as Ulysses through 7 
the infernal regions, to become better from the good ace | 
tions of mankind; and while I warn others of evil, I hope ~ 
to escape its contamination. 5 
All these professions may 1aise some little curiosity, to ~ 
know my age, how I spend my life, and what sort of a” 
person the Gossipper may be. Of all these particulars 1 
shall, according to my predecessors, give some account, — q 
With regard to my first, Iam about thirty ; to the second, © 
that I have been so busied all my life in censuring other f 
people, that [have not had time to regulate my own con- — 
duct. My figure is about the middle height, and my shape © 
would, by some, be thought génteel, that is, if it was not — 
just as corpulent again as it should be; my face would be — 
handsome were it not so round; at present it is not much 
unlike a full moon, yet would be more like that planet — 
did not two immense cheeks fall down over my neckcloth — 
and give a degree of oval contour to each side of my chin, — 
My head is so dark, that it has, not unaptly, been com- 3 
pared to a nursery of blacking-brushes; my eyes, perhaps, 
are none of the worst, could they be seen to advantage; © 
but an overhanging forehead prevents this, which edged — 
with two immense black eyebrows, gives me an appear- 
ance rather gloomy. My nose is large and snubbed, and 
not unfrequently ornamented with pustule; the colour, 
which should be on my cheeks, might be tolerable, did it 7 
lay in the right place, instead of the tip of the nasal organ, — 
My mouth is large and wide, but generally drawn down _ 
at the ends, between sulkiness and contempt; but if I do 
condescend to grin, a horrible and ghastly smile, some- 
thing resembling that of the orang outang, discovers a row 
of teeth, discoloured and uneven. I should be much taller 
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did I not stoop; and were not my shoulders so broad, 
or my walk so shambling, I should not be the worst made 
man in his majesty’s dominions. Of my temper, the least 
said of it is best. But, notwithstanding all these impedi- 
ments, I have often felt the tender passion; and, not to 
speak it profancly, have not had much cause to complain 
of the non-attention of the fair sex. Mothers have wished 
me for a son-in-law, and fathers have sounded me on my 
intentions: while my desk is not deficient in billet-doux, 
from some sweet creature or another. I have had auricular 
proofs of their esteem for me or my money, and oral ones 
of their attention. The fairest ladies have condescended 
to be treated at my expence, and my superiors have done 
ine the kindness of taking their mutton and claret with 
me. Tradesman have wished I owed them a thousand 
pounds, but have alarmed me when I exceeded twenty ; 
and friends ‘have professed much before me, when they 
knew I was above their assistance. Thus having indulged 
my egotism, of which I possess a large share, and made 
the public acquainted with my pretensions, I take leave of 
them until another opportunity. 


(To be continued. ) 


THE STROLLER'S TALE. 


it hus very frequently been remarked, that a taste or 
preponderance to some particular object, which has ever 
after influenced the pursuits of mankind, is generally to 
be traced from our infancy, not somuch as being the line 
chalked out for us by our parents, as by some striking cir- 
cumstance that lays hold of our then premature ideas, and 
though interest may drive us into some other sphere, still 
the predominant passion of childhood asserts, by some 
feeble struggles, its first liking. 
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“ Some village Hampden, that with dauntless heart 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country's blood.” 


The lives of painters, lawyers, musicians, aud players, 
corroborate in general these premises. Thus the infant 
who beats his little drum is determined to be a soldier; 
while another, who launches his small boat in a washing- 
tub, disdains the idea of being a taylor, and lisps, I will be a 
sailor: the sash, the sword, and the gold-laced hat, have 
charms for him above every thing else, and with him his 
profession is decided. However, I am an exception to all 
this. My infantine predilections were various, and fur 
from promising to place me in the profession in which you 
now see me. Unlike other children, a puppet-shew at a 
fair was the least of any enjoyments, and very frequently 
have I, for a few marbles or cherries, given up my right to 
my brothers, and suffered them to go to a theatre instead 
of myself, who have been much happier in partaking of 
amusements more congenial with my childhood. Whether 
or not my mother, who was extremely fond of theatrical 
entertainments, was vexed because my taste did not agree 
with hers, or whether she conceived this-apathy to her 
favourite enjoyment was a mark of my insensibility, I 
know not; but she seldom failed to he angry with me for 
my want of taste; nay, very often insisted on my attend- 
ing her, affirming, by way of encouragement, that she 
was sure I should like such and such a performance, as it 
was much better than any I had yet seen: with this hope 
I was often made to comply. I went with indifference, and 
returned tired and displeased, and for a length of time, 
such was my unaccountable disposition, that it was long 


-ere I could sit out a whole play, notwithstanding all my 


parent urged in its favour. In vain she strove to make me 


acquainted with the beauties of Lillo, or the fustian of 


Rowe. I was incorrigible. My dislike to theatrical amuse- 
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ments was not cured by my first appearance at tham, and 
if ever I forget it, 


Doubt thou the stars are fire, 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a lyar. 


I was very young when my mother took me to sce 
George Barnwell. This, I was informed, was a very pretty 
moral play; but, at the age of five, what advantage could 
such a one be to me; I had no idea of robbing my master, 
had I one, and as to Mrs. Millwood, “ what hadI to do with 
thee?” However, the number of lights, the music, and, 
above all, the joy painted in the faces of the spectators, 
although, by the bye, I understood they came to see a man 
hanged, at first delighted me; and my mother informed 
me, after much shoving, that we were very lucky in get- 
ting the front row of the two shilling gallery. 1 had not 
long congratulated myself on the comforts of my situation, 
when two men, who sat behind us, and who had been 
quarrelling for some time, now began to fight. One of 
them was driven against me, and crushed my arm against 
an iron rod that extended along the front of the gallery, 
and caused me to call out with no small degree of violence ; 
for the pain I felt was excruciating. The house in some 
measure now took my part, by crying aloud, “ turn ’em 
out, turn em out.” Oh! how I wished they had meant 
my dear mama and myself: however, we began to be a 
little quiet, when my parent poured what she conceived a 
little wholesome advice into my ears, Sle told me that 
my accident served me right, that I was a little fool, and 
had no business to put my arm in»theirway. I again be- 
gan to whimper, and she, fearful of losing the show, ad- 
ministered some rum and water out of a pocket pistol, 
which she had bought for this purpose: this made me 
courageous ; to this was added some sweet cakes. I soon 
became quiet, and remained on the tip-toe of expectation, 
to realise all the pleasures I had been promised. I thus 
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remained, with my mouth wide open, and lost in vacuity 
all the first act; I began to be uneasy the second; fell fast 
asleep and happy at the third. But, alas! this happiness 
was but of a short duration; a violent shake of the shoul- 
ders, by my mother, roused me, and the bottle was once 
more applied to my lips. I rubbed my little eyes till they 
became inflamed, and promised not to go to sleep again ; 
but Morpheus was too strong for one—that sleep, which 
Shakespeare’s Henry so much longed for, visited me—again 
the sleepy god waved his wand, and as there was nothing 
passing between Maria and Thoroughgood to interest a 
child, my head fell gently against a pillar; [ nodded, again 
I slept. My mother, who had been too intent all the 
fourth act to think of her child, left me for some time to - 
my meditations, except, as I found afterwards, by ever 
and anon appealing to my feelings, without regarding my 
somnolency, and pointing out what she conceived the 
beauties of the piece; but at the end of the act finding I was 
become a non-entity, her indignation knew no bounds; 
she again shook and heat me, declaring I had no soul, and 
that she would never throw away two shillings on me | 
again; and threatened, as a punishment, what I looked 
upon as quite the contrary, “ that this should be the last 
time I should ever come with her.” As she thumped I 
roared, till at length, the remonstrance of an old lady 
behind, who, I supposed, had rather hear Barnwell’s death 
knell than any crying, and who commiserated my situa- 
tion, by calling me poor little fellow, diverted my mother’s 
indignation, and, after a few expostulations, an armistice 
was agreed upon; and with a few more cakes, and the 
promise of seeing a very beautiful play afterwards, called 
Midas, which I had often heard my mother talk of, I was 
allowed to nod out the tragedy unmolested, over the afore- 
said iron rod. At the end of George Barnwell, disturbed 
by the moving of the people, 1 fuund my mama tolerably 
merciful, she contented herself with merely calling me 
once more a little fool; but as.I seemed refreshed from m} 
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sleep, I determined all I could to enjoy Midas, from whom 
I had raised some idea of pleasure. It is true, the descent 
of the gods and goddesses charmed me, but I had become 
heated with the liquor I had drank; I felt feverish and 
uncomfortable. The house was a bumper; I could not 
contain my dislike any longer, and when Pan entered 
to sing his drunken song, thoroughly convinced it was 
the devil, I screamed so loud and incessantly, that the 
people obliged my mother to carry me out. This she did 
by slow consent, but the mob was too much for her; and 
we made our exit, not without my little anatomy suffering 
from the unmerciful wrench of the arm given me by my 
dear mama. This, with various thumps on the back, ac- 
companied with sundry admonitions, sent me screaming 
home, and I retired, with a woeful head-ache, supperless 
to bed. Notwithstanding all this, I was afterwards dragged 
to the same scene of action, until the age of twelve, at 
the end of which time she gave me up, fully convinced 
that I should become just such a clodhupper as my father ; 
who was an honest pains-taking shoemaker, and though in 
a small way, very industrious, 

What aggravated my mother most at my conduct, was, 
that she had no one, as she had hoped, to impart her thea- 
trical criticisms, although they betrayed her entire want of 
knowledge in the rules of the drama; but she criticised 
with decision on the perfection and imperfections of the 
performers, and affected to be acquainted’ not only with 
their public but private characters. Fawcet and Jack Bane 
nister, as she familiarly called them, were her great fa- 
vourites; and although she acknowledged they had better 
players when she was a girl, yet she confessed that Sim- 
mons and Dowton were almost as clever as Woodward and 
Shuter. But Mrs. Siddons was not to be compared to Mrs. 
Barry; and that Nan Catley was never equalled by Mrs, 
Billington. Oh! with what raptures did she speak of Gar- 
rick’s King Lear, and of Reddish who did’ Mad Tom. 
Never was there, she exclaimed, a better Hamlet than 
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Helman, whom she affirmed looked the character of the 
Lover of Ophelia, Mrs. Merry, whom he really, she knew, 
adored. With Peggy Martyr she was intimate when a 
girl; and my grandmama was laundress to Mrs. Mattocks. 

“What caused me also to lead a sad life, was the com- 
parisons made between me and my brother, who was as 
fond of plays, although he always refused going with his 
mother, as I disliked them: at the age of seven he would 
treat himself with sixpenny worth at the shilling gallery, 
and, long before he arrived at twelve, could call out, 
hancore, nosy, and Rule Britannia; and throw orange peel, 
or whistle a tune, with the most consummate sang froid 
One consolation was left me, that as I decreased in my 
mother’s good graces, I gained ground in my father’s. He 
was, like me, incapable of relishing dramatic entertain- 
ments; with him I frequented the skittle grounds, and, by 
a little tuition of his friends, became a profound politician: 
could censure ministers, and plan expeditions, and at 
length became as great a character in my sphere as my 
brother was in his. As my father and grandfather were 
both violent oppositionists, I not only did what I liked, by 
supporting their sentiments, but they willingly supplied 
me with money to spend, firmly believing I should become 
a reformer of abuses, and a man of the people; when a 
circumstance occurred, which cut off all their hopes for 
ever. 

Since I had become a politician T had of course become 
an orator, and a friend of my father’s, who proposed, for 
his own pleasure, and my assistance in, gesture and ac- 
tion, that I should accompany him to Covent Garden, 
to hear Kemble enact Cato. I was preparing to give 
my decided negative to this resolution; I feared again 
to puss through the purgatory of a playhouse; when my 
friend painted the great man in such high colours, and 
spoke so strongly of his declamatory powers, that I con- 
sented. We determined to go, like gentlemen, into the 
pit, and if I found myself less delighted than he ima- 
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gined I should be, my friend promised he would ad- 


journ with me to the Westminster Forum, and finish the 


evening. We got in without difficulty; it was a very 
thin house, there being a grand ballet to be performed 
at the Lyceum; had we known this before, we should 
not have waited as we did ut the doors, an heur be- 
fore they opened. However, we had leisure to admire the 
beauty of the house, and I was, for the first time in my 
life, delighted with it. I looked up with contempt to the 
shilling gallery, and when IT heard “ bill of the play” 
roared out with a stentorian voice, hoped shortly to see my 
brother mounted with the gods, partaking of the vulga 
heverage of Meux’ adulterated entire; but my compa- 
nion fed my vanity, by questioning the understanding 
of my brother, which would prevent his relishing so fine 

play; it was too good a thing, he said, for Jack, I 
averted my eyes from the hated spot, and at length the 
curtain drew up. I was not displeased at the opening ; 
with Juba’s character I was also interested: but when 
Kemble entered, when he finished his address tu the Se- 
nators, I hear him now conclude— 


‘* So shall we gain still one day's liberty, 
And let me perish— but, in Cato’s judgment, 
A day, an hour of virtuous liberty, 

[s worth a whole eternity of bondage.” 


Wiat a galaxy of pleasure convulsed my soul. I continued 
transported, while his last scene caused sensations of de- 
light impossible to describe. And, “ It must be so, Cato 
thou reasonest well,” was repeated by my lips & thousand 
and a thousand times. When the play was over, I felt the 
sincerest recret.. I thanked my friend for the pleasure he 
had afforded me, and as a pantomime was to follow, wished 
to depart; so much was my whole imagination wrapt up 
in Cato, that I judged every idea that diverted me from 
his character, was time lost. However, to oblige my friend, 
we stayed, notwithstanding I was completely ashamed’ of 
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myself. I could scarce forbear being pleased at this come 
position of nonsense, only, as I conceived, to be laughed at 
by such a man as my brother; and I nearly bit my lips 
through rather than discover my risibility, at sceing the 
Clown, disturbed in making tea, instead of the proper ves- 
sels put sugar and milk into his pocket, and pour over it the 
boiling water. I bought Cato of the first orange-woman I 
met, and we returned home to sup at my father’s. Politics 
had ran high that night at my father’s club, and he had 
much, he said, wanted the aid of my eloquence. My 
mother was absent also at the theatre, and my father 
continued to smoke and talk, without my deigning to give 
him the least answer; so full was I of the scenes 1 had 
just witnessed. My friend informed him of the reason of 
my taciturnity, and his countenance shewed evident sigus 
of displeasure. “ Yes.” I suddenly exclaimed, “ were our 
oOppositionists inspired with the pure disinterested virtues of 
a Cato, then, indeed”——and drawing near the table, 
seized a knife, I began a la Kemble— 


“ If there be a power about— 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud.” 


My father now put down his pipe, and stared aghast: 
vexation at my under rating his friends, and astonishment 
at this paroxysm of mine, nailed his tongue. Not so my 
mother, who entered at the beginning of my soliloquy, 
she was delighted, and lavished on my friend a thousand 
thanks, for being the instrument of my conversion: and 
it was some time that night before order was restored. It 
was in vain that my enraged father endeavoured to restore 
me to politics; threats and kindness had not the least ef- 
fect: the theatre occupied my whole thoughts. I attended 
every night Cato or Coriolanus was performed, and so 
much did I forget my patriotism and filial love, that I 
offended my father by my predeliction for the stage, and 
be vowed he would never speak to me more. Fathers 
have flinty hearts. I got tired of mine, and determined 
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to leave hie hon I valiove he still loved me, but pride 
suffered me not to see it; and when he reasoned on the 
fovlishness of my plan, which he said must eventually 
bring me to beggary, I stopt him short, exclaiming, “ Pre- 
sumptuous man! the gods take care of Cato.” My litile all 
was already tied up in a handkerchief. My mother, fully 
persuaded that I should become another Garrick, smothered 
what little regret she felt at parting. Some little account 
was to be settled between my father and myself; I was to 
receive from bim one pound, nineteen shillings and sixpence; 
nothing less than shillings were in the house, when, after 
waiting @ little time, my patience became exhausted, Only 
halfpence were to be got; I called my brother to me:— 
“ Here,” said I, “ take this shilling, and tell your father 
this; “I want no change, and least of all such change as 
he would give me.”—-Then, with a theatrical air, I strode 
eut of the Louse. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE BANDITTI OF THE FOREST; 
OR, 
THE MYSTERIOUS DAGGER, 


CHAP. 1. 


—_——— 


By my ehristendom, 
So I were out of prison and kept sheep, 
1 should be merry as the day is long ; 
ee ee but that I doubt 

My uncle practises more to harm me. 


Shakespeare. 
ALL was hushed in the solemn silence of night, when 
Gudolvo was roused from the dark machinations of his 
soul by a violent knocking at the portal of his ruined ha- 
hitation, Thrice he essayed to rise from his seat before he 
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came to a determination; till at length, summoned by 
louder and more obstinate clamours, he arose, and drawing 
hack the rusty bolts, opened the sullen door, A manly 
figure entered, and with an eye of suspicion, which the 
place seemed well calculated to inspire, craved shelter from 
the inclemency of the weather and the beasts of the ad- 
joining forest. Gudolvo silently nodded an assent; but what 
little conversation took place between them was soon in- 
terrupted by the sound of a horn from the exterior of the 
castle, Gudolvo immediately answered this signal, and 
clusing fast the door, left his guest to amuse himself in 
drawing conclusions not the most agreeable to his feelings. 
Albert, the intruder, now turned round to view his asylum, 
The lofty ceilings, delapidated groins, the broken pillars; 
and chasms in the walls, filled up with lumber, shewed 
very plainly that time had struck this fortress with no very 
lenieut hand; and this did not in the least tend to alleviate 
his melancholy. Ile waited some time for the return of 
his host with anxiety; but not hearing the least sound of 
his footsteps, he proceeded in his researches, when casting 
his eyes to the further end of the room, to where the lamp’s 
pale light barely reached, he espied a kind of bundle lying 
on the floor, He rushed forwards, in hopes of finding his 
unfavourable suspicions were groundiess, when imagine 
his surprise and horror on discovering the body of a dead 
person, but so disfigured with blood as to make it doubtful 
whether it was a male or female. 

Ry the corpse lay a dagger, clotted with the biood, as he 
firmly belicved, of the unhappy victim. He had but just 
tine, through some unaccountable presentiment, to conceal 
the weapon under his cloak, when Gudolvo hastily returned, 
aud, with the look of a damon, demanded, with horrid 
imprecations, how he dared thus to infringe un the laws of 
hospitality, by prying about his apartments. “ Dearly,” 
added he, “ shalt thou pay for thy temerity.”—But suddeuly 
softening his demeanor, with a horrid grip, he wished him 
“ good night,” and locking the door, again retired. 
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Abvert, heart-broken with misfortunes and fatigue, had 
become petrified with this sudden change; he remained 
chained to the floor with surprise, and scarce heard the 
sullen echo of his gaoler’s steps sound more and more dis- 
tant, till they at last died away in the hollow whistling of 
the wind, which swept along the avenues of the castle. 
At length he recovered himself, and viewed every corner, 
in hopes to procure his emancipation, He could not for- 
bear shuddering, notwithstanding his inhereut courage, 
every time he passed the dead body; but his thoughts were 
too much bent on his own deliverance, and too much agi- 
tated hy suspense, to think of taking a nearer view of it. 
Ile tried every door, but the cumbrous fastenings, and even 
the mouldering rubbish, resisted all his attempts to destroy 
them, till, beegming weary with disappointment, while the 
wounds which he had received in the forest, beginning to 
bleed afresh, and the embers of the faggots whichcomposed 
the fire having emitted their last light, obliged him to give 
up all hopes of escape until the morning. Stopping the 
blood, which again oozed from the wound in his arm, he 
beund it with his sash, and throwing himself upon an an- 
cient couch, the following soliloquy escaped his lips :— 

“Oh, fortune! when wilt thou cease to persecute me ! 
Torn from my Adelaide, and from every sharer of my affec- 
tion, for what further am I reserved? To what am I to 
impute this further violence, this detention? Can it be 
possible that my uncle, however he may have been my per- 
secutur, can wish to be my murderer?—No, surely he can 
never be so base.” At the end of these thoughts his ideas 
became bewildered ; nature could no longer support herself 
without repose; his memory was confused ; he dozed, and 
at length resigned himself to a profound slumber. 

Albert was the only son of Baron Bruhl, a nobleman of 
immense fortune, who, dying some years after his wife, and 
deceived by the hypocritical professions of his brother, 
Count Zittau, left his child to his care and guidance, till he 
should become of age to receive his patrimony; but the 
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count, who was a man of desperate fortune, had for some 
time endeavoured to obtain possession of his nephew's, and 
had already converted great part of it to his own advantge. 

Albert had become enamoured of Adelaide, daughter of 
Baron Holstein, but his uncle, fearing a match would take 
place between them, and not choosing to refund what valu- 
ables he had already embezzled, he for some time used all | 
his endeavours to prevent their union. For this purpose 
he had, under some plausible pretext, caused Albert to leave 
his father’s castle, and reside with him; he also gave 
strict orders to a banditti, which he secretly favoured, either 
by fair or foul means, to rid him of this obstacle to his am- 
bition. ‘To these ruffians he had granted the use of one of 
his dismantled castles, which had been already the scene 
of many enormities, practised upon some poor defenceless 
creatures, who had, either by direct or indirect means, for- 
feited his favour. LLis purposes these men were too feady 
to perform; and in return they reccived the countenance of 
Count Zittau, and were allowed to commit their depreda- 
tions unheeded on the unguarded traveller. 

In consonauce with their order they one day attacked 
Albert, while he was hunting on the domains of a friend. 
For some time he resisted the efforts of four of these myr- 
midons (for guilt is ever weak) but overcome by fresh 
numbers, he was obliged to submit. They bound and tied 
him on horseback behind one of their companions, and, 
pleased with their prize, continued their way. Night had 
already began to draw her mantle from the sky, when they 
had nearly reached the place of their destination. But as 
yet nature was wrapt in a sullen silence, which was only 
interrupted by the hollow grumbling of his conductors. 
When arriving on a barren heath, they perceived a company 
of soldiers, whose employment was to rid the country of 
these miscreants; they sounded their horns, and proceeded 
tu engage with these well-known desperacves. 

Albert now felt a slight gleam of hope irradiate his be- 
som in the idea of escape; but this gleam was soon dis 
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pelled when the man with whom he rode clapped spurs to his 
horse, and left his companions to finish the rencounter. 
When they had travelled for some time in this manner, 
(Albert making promises of rewards and punishments, in 
order to make the fellow release him, and the man as stea- 
dily refusing his wishes) he recollected he had his purse 
about him; this, as an inducement, he also promised, His 
conductor seemed a little to relax, but after he had taken it 
from the place where Albert told him it was deposited, no 
sooner did he gain possession, than he refused what he had 
before promised, and with the most bitter taunts on Al- 
bert’s credulity, declined either reieasing him, or giving 
him any information regarding the cause of this outrage. 

Worked up to desperation by this conduct, Albert made 
a violent struggle, and disengaging his right hand, he 
gave the fellow so violent a blow, that he sent him head- 
long to the earth, and putting his spurs to the horse, 
travelied across the country, unacquainted with his situa- 
tion, and nearly exhausted by exertion. He now dis- 
mounted, and proceeded to rifle the sumpter bags, which 
hung over the saddle, where he fortunately found some 
provision to satisfy the cravings of nature; but fearful of 
again falling into the hands of the banditti, he remounted, 
nor halted till he came to a thick grove of trees, where a 
spring, which ran gurgling from a fissure in the earth, in- 
vited him to quench his thirst, and the situation seemed to 
promise that here he might rest in perfect security. 

This spot was shaded by thick rows of trees, which ren- 
dered it almost impervious to the sight of any human being, 
while the length of the grass below indicated that man sel- 
dom disturbed its verdure. He had rode the whole of the 
day; he threw himself on a bank, and remained lost in 
thought. He was, however, soon disturbed by the roaring 
of beasts of prey, which the approach of evening had drawn 
trom their holds. The sun had sunk in the distant horizon, 
leaving behind streaks of gold, fringing clouds of darkest 
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purple, as the last gleam lighted the distant hills; but these 
tints soon subsided into a dusky blue; the air was hot and 
sulphurous; the pale lightning struck across his spurs, and 
glanced round the hilt of his sword; large drops of rain 
pattered on the branches, the trees sighed heavily, and the 
heavens became convulsed with thunder. 

He arose to mount his horse, but alas! the animal had 
broken the branch to which he was fastened, and had es- 
caped; at least he was not to be seen. “ Perhaps,” said 
Albert, “ he is already devoured by wolves, and | may soon 
meet with the same fate. This idea chilled bim; he at- 
tempted to look further, but the trees became more and 
more intricate. A wound which the man gave him in the 
scuftle still continued to bleed; he attempted to move fur- 
ther. At length, to his joy, a castle appeared in sight, and 
unconsciously he rushed into that danger which he had 
so long and so sedulously evaded. 


(To be continued. ) 
a ——- 


THE BUSY BODY. 


I HAPPENED lately to be in company, where the con- 
versation turned upen novels and romances; and, as usua}, 
opinions were various in regard to their tendency ; some 
asserting that they were mostly immoral and absurd, while 
others maintained that they afforded much agreeable 
information, as far as concerned the manners of the times 
and polite society, and were calculated to improve the na- 
tural sensibilities of the heart. 

“ What is your opinion, madam?” asked a sentimental 
young lady, addressing Mrs. Ormond; “ do you think that 
any other kind of reading would give females such exalted 
ideas of constancy, disinterestedness, and liberality,”"—*“ It 
is upon that very score,” replied Mrs. Ormond, “ that I 
disapprove of such works. I own that the young reader 
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readily imbibes high notions of constancy, which she too 
frequently suffers to grow into obstinacy ; her disinterest- 
edness is usually found to be a thoughtless contempt of 
worldly prudence; and the liberality you would praise, is 
seldom any thing more than an impious disregard of moral 
truths and established forms.” 

“ My dear Mrs. Ormond, are you not unjustifiably se- 
vere?” asked several of the party at once. “ You may 
call me severe,” she observed, with a smile; “ but in the 
course of a few years you will find that Lam just. Yes, 
my dear Miss Bloomfield, when twenty years have passed 
over your head, when the cheating illusions of fancy can 
no longer deceive your imagination, you will think as I 
do, that we were formed for more important purposes than 
to make idols of our fellow-creatures,” 

“ Bless me,” returned Miss Bloomfield, “ how strangely 
you argue; one would think that a person so happily mar- 
ried as you are, would speak with more respect of that 
charming deity, at whose shrine no doubt both you and 
Mr. Ormond have bowed.” Mrs. Ormond smiled: “ Then 
you think that happy marriages can ouly be the result of 
love and constancy ?”—*“ Certainly,”—* It is this fallacious 
doctrine, my dear, which novels generally inculeate; and, 
to convince you that it is fallacious, permit me to relate to 
you the incidents of my life.” 

All the circle expressed their desire to hear the recital, 
and Mrs. Ormoud immediately proceeded to gratify them : 
“« My father, you all have heard, was a banker; I was the 
eldest of three girls, and my father being a widower, the 
superintendance of his househould devolved upon me. L 
had a brother at college, to whom I was tenderly attached ; 
when he returned from the university he brought with 
him a young friend, whom he introduced to us with the 
warmest language of commendation. My father welcomed 
the companion of his son, and received him as a guest; I 
was at that time just sixteen, had read a great deal more 
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than I had reflected, and, unfortunately, mY studies had 
been regulated more by taste than judgment. Alfred 
Berkley was a showy looking young man, agreeable in 
conversation, and exactly what, in my imagination, con- 
stituted a hero; after the first interview I found him con- 
stantly uppermost in my thoughts; my sisters began to 
rally me, my brother looked serious, and I really believed 
that I was irrevocably in love. Now, I would have you 
know, my dear young friends, that, like as in animal 
magnetism, imagination has a great share in the business ; 
for, as a very judicious author observes, ‘ very few would 
fall in love if they had never heard or read of such a 
thing.’ I had, however, done both; and, consequently, 
believed my peace of mind destroyed for ever, unless I 
could obtain the object of my regard. As the eldest daugh- 
ter, I generally occupied the greatest share of Alfred’s at- 
tention, and fond hope whispered me that this preference 
was the result of a sentiment more congenial to my wishes 
than mere politeness ; and, in my enthusiasm, I commu- 
nicated my hopes to my sister Frances. She did not ex- 
actly agree with me in opinion, and even hinted that I 
was doing wrong, in cherishing an attachment to a man, 
who, perhaps, did not regard me, while I knew that my 
father was desirous of seeing me united to the son of his 
partner, a match to which I had never hefore started any 
objection. 

‘That is very true,’ said I, ‘ but I had not then seen 
Berkley ; and you cannot but acknowledge how greatly 
he is superior to Ormond,’—‘ He is handsomer, certainly,’ 
returned Frances, ‘and has a more fashionable air.’— 
‘ And then his manner is so insinuating.’—‘ That cannot 
be denied; but Ormond is a yery amiable character.’-— 
‘Ah! my dear sister, what signifies his merit, if I cannot 
feel that sentiment of affection towards him? Now, that 
I have seen Berkley, I am certain I could never be happy 
with the man my father has selected for me; and if he 
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persists in requiring such a sacrifice of my affections, I 
may obey him, but I sha!l be a miserab/e victim of parental 
tyranny.” 

“Thus I argued, and thus I thought; and, as [ con- 
cluded my pathetic speech with a shower of tears, Frances 
did all in her power to soothe and console me. How shall 
I dare to acknowledge the ridiculous extremes to which 
this absurd whim carried me. I permitted Berkley to 
perceive my weakness; but, while I flattered myself with 
vain hopes that I was not indifferent to him, I was filled 
with apprehensions that my father would positively forbid 
our union. One day, as we were sitting together, I per- 
ceived that he had something more upon his mind than 
usual; I longed, yet dreaded, to know his sentiments on 
the subject, and ventured, at length to lead to it by ob- 
serving, that Mr. Berkley had protracted his visit consi- 
derably bevond the period first proposed. 

‘Yes,’ replied my father; ‘and i am sorry he ever 
came.’ Why so, sir?” 1 asked; and a sudden paleness 
overspread my cheeks. ‘ Because,’ said my father, “ though 
he is an accomplished and agreeable young fellow, I do 
not think him steady enough to make a good husband,’— 
‘Has he then any thoughts of marrying? I eagerly en- 
quired. “Are you ignorant of it,” returned my father, look- 
mg earnestiy at me. I coloured, and cast my eyes to the 
ground. Ite repeated his question. I stammered, and al- 
most inarticulately, replied, ‘Why, indeed, my dear father, 
I was aware of it, but feared you would not consent.’— 
‘It is true,’ said my father; ‘I could have wished it 
otherwise: I wish to make my children happy; and if 
they will not be so in my way, I must fall into theirs, that 
is all; if any thing happens hereafter, they shall nut have 
to reproach me.’ Surprised and delighted, I threw myself 
into the arms of my tender father, and mingled tears with 
my caresses. He seemed a little surprised, and, taking 
my hand, said mildly, ‘Check this sensibility, Louisa; I 

fear you encourage it to a weakness; indeed, child, I 
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tremble for you. Ormond is a man of sense and feeling, 
but he is no enthusiast; and he may be inclined to think 
you indulge this romantic extravagance too much.’— 
‘What is his opinion to me!’ [ rejoined, somewhat in- 
dignaitly; ‘my fate will not be in his hands; the ge- 
nerous Berkley has a soul congenial to my own, he will 
sympathize.” My father interrupted me with an exclama- 
tion of impatience, ‘ What is the girl raving about? Did 
ever any one hear such absurdity ; the man she is to marry 
has nothing to do with her, while ber sister's husband is 
to sympathize with her: Louisa, are you mad?’—‘ My 
dear father, you seem strangely confused; just now you 
said you preferred my happiness to every other considera- 
tion, and would give your consent to my marriage with 
Berkley.’—* Gracious heaven! the child raves; Berkley 
has indeed asked my consent to marry Frances.’ 

“ This dreadful discovery, for a moment, deprived me of 
speech or motion; I gazed wildly at my father ; and then, 
after striving to collect my thoughts, threw myself at his 
feet, and bathed his hand with my tears: ‘ You are in an 
error, my dear father,’ [ cried, “ Berkley has deceived 
you: it is to me he is attached; we love cach other with 
the most ardent affection, but he, knowing of my fatal en- 
gagement, has generously mate a sacrifice of his own 
peace, and set me an example, which 1 cannot follow.’— 
‘This is very extraordinary,’ said my father, after a 
pause; ‘ Berkley appeared delighted when [ gave my per- 
mission for him to addvess Frances; but if what you tell 
me is really the case, I must have an explanation. For 
you, Louisa, I am deeply concerned; | had set my heart 
on your union with Ormond ; [ know his virtues, and very 
much fear you have renounced future felicity to gratify a 
momentary caprice; however, though in this instance [ 
might be inclined to oppose my judgment against your in- 
clination, I will not let my other child be deceived. Frances 
shall not become the wife of a man whose heart is an- 
others, because he has the power in future to abuse the 
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trust. With these words my father left me, rather an- 
grily; and I, overcome with apprehension as to the result 
of his next interview with Berkley, retired to my chamber, 
and, shutting myself up, would not admit either of my 
sisters.” 

The arrival of some unexpected visitors, just at this mo- 
ment, obliged Mrs. Ormond to discontinue her narrative ; 
Miss Bloomfield expressed much regret, as she considered 
it the most interesting part; but as the new guests ap- 
peared inclined to make as long a stay as the rest, Mrs, 
Ormoud was obliged to defer the gratification of her young 
triends until their next meeting, which was fixed to take 
















place at my apartments, on that day week, 





Having already exceeded my usual limits, I shall also 





he under the necessity of leaving my friend’s history un- 
finished unul my next paper. 

P.S. L have just received the communication of Mr, 
Ralph Random. I believe he is not the only prejudiced 
bachelor who has found occasion to recant his liberal opi- 
nion of the other sex; L shall most readily take an early 
opportunity of laying his confession before my readers, 
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MORTIMER HALL, the ancient residence of the 
noble family from whom it received its name, stood on 
the confines of an extensive furest, in the county of Es- 
sex; and although it was no longer the favourite retreat 
of the family, it had not been suffered to fall into 
entire decay. Some parts had been occasionally mo- 
dernized, according to the varying fashion of the times; 
yet still many apartments retained their original heavy 
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and gloomy appearance; and the mansion Leming much 
larger than the family bad of late years any occasion for, 
these Gothic chambers had gradually been deserted, and 
were even regarded by the ignorant domestics with super- 
stitious apprehensions. 

During the absence of its owner, the care of this noble 
edifice was left to an old man, who had formerly been 
steward and factotum in the family; but Humphrey had 
filled that post ata time when stewards were content to 
take care of their master’s property without enriching 
themselves, or lending a helping hand to their patron’s 
ruin. It was owing to this unambitious disposition, or 
perhaps to the deficiency of his education, that Humphrey 
had grown hoary-headed in service, and still thought him- 
self well oft, to be allowed a comfortable maintenance at 
the hall, where he had nothing to do but eat, drink, and 
sleep; or, when his aged limbs were attacked with rheu- 
matic pains, have them wrapped in warm flannels, by the 
assiduous Mrs. Winifred Morgan, ci-devant housekeeper, 
and now, like himself, on the superannuated list. This 
good old couple would, perhaps, have found it difficult to 
have supplied their own necessities at times, had they not 
been assisted by an active little girl, the grand-daughter of 
Humphrey, then about nine years of age, whose lively 
prattle was their chief amusement. 

One evening, about the latter end of March, as this little 
party were sitting round the fire, gossipping over tales of 
times past, and anticipating pleasures to come, when their 
master would bring home his young and beautiful bride to 
restore comfort and hilarity to the long neglected mansion, 
their discourse was suddenly interrupted by a mournful 
and unusual noise. “ Merciful goodness!” exclaimed Wi- 
nifred, “ what can that be ?’—* I heard nothing,” replied 
the old man; “but you are always full of these fears and 
fancies.”"—“ TI tell you, Humphrey,” replied the piqued 
dame, “ that I heard it plain enough; and if you are deaf, 
lam not; it was like a groan.”"—“I heard it too, grand- 
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father,” said Jane; “ but I dont know what it was like; I 
think it was the wind.”—*“ Most likely, child, most 
likely, muttered the old man; “ see how the candle flares ; 
aye, aye, it was only the wind, sure enough.” 

Mrs. Winifred was not very willing to acknowledge her- 
self in the wrong; but as the wind did, indeed, just then 
rise and increase to such violence, as to make every case- 
ment rattle, and almost shake the building to the founda- 
tion, she thought it best to let the subject drop. ‘ Well,” 
said she, “I am sure we shall have cause to rejoice when 
Sir Herbert comes home again; for we have had a dismal 
moping life of it, these last five years; though, to be cer- 
tain, he has never suffered us to want any comforts; but 
still one wishes to see a little of life, and the face of one’s 
fellow-creatures, which one hardly does here, I am sure.” 
—“ Ah, Winifred,” said Humphrey, shaking his head, 
“ when one considers every thing, one cannot wonder that 
Sir Herbert dislikes this place; to be sure, it would not 
become us to say any thing against our betters: Sir Her- 
bert has been a good master to us, and that is all we have 
trouble our heads about.”—“ Why, grandfather,” inter- 
rupted Jane, putting her hand upon the old man’s knee, 
and looking earnestly in his face, “ is not Sir Herbert good 
to every body ?’—* Yes, certainly, child,” exclaimed Win- 
nifred, hastily; “ I told you so always, you know I did.”-— 
* Aye,” replied Jane, “I know you did, Mrs. Morgan ; 
but I thought my grandfather meant, just now, that he 
was only good to you; and I remember too, that the other 
day, when you were in that fine long gallery, shewing me 
the pictures, you stood before one of a beautiful lady in a 
veil, and you said to grandfather, ‘ Sir Herbert acted a 
cruel part by her;’ but you did not tell me the lady’s 
name.” —“ Hush! hush! child,” cried Winifred; “ for 
God Almighty’s sake never repeat a syllable of that again ; 
{ quite forgot what I was saying then; 1 had no meaning 
in it; no meaning at all."—“ Come here, child,” said 
Humphrey, pulling her rather roughly towards him ; “ you 
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know I never did beat you in my life, but if ever you say 
a word about what you then heard, I will punish you so 
severely, that you shall remember it; aye, and slut you 
up in the haunted rooms into the bargain.” Jane, ter- 
rified, fell upon her knees, and humbly promised that she 
never would hint at it again; and she received a kiss of 
reconciliation from her grandfather, which effectually re- 
stored harmony. 

At that moment, however, a groan, louder and nearer 
than the former one, was distinctly heard by the whole 
group; terror chained the tongue of every one, and they 
gazed upon each other in the greatest consternation. It 
was repeated, and succeeded by a stifled scream, which 
sounded as if it proceeded from a female. “ Heaven defend 
us?” ejaculated Winifred, “ what can all this mean; nowl 
hepe you are convinced I was right; but you are always so 
obstinate, Humphrey.”—“ I wiil go out and see, however,” 
said the old man, catching up a lanthorn; “ the sound 
came from the back part of the premises.” Winifred 
started from her seat, and dashed the lanthorn out of his 
hand: “Why, Humphrey; surely, Humphrey, you would 
not be so fool-hardy as to gu out now; you must be certain 
it is nothing human, at this time of night,” muttered the 
old lady, retainiag the flap of his coat in her terrified 
grasp. “And [ am sure,” replied Llumphrey, “I should 
be nothing human, if [ did not; I have never done harm 
to any one, and why should [ be afraid? So prithee, dame, 
let go my coat.”——“ Nor I neither, for matter of that,” re- 
peated Winifred ; “ but L have no notion of running my 
head into mischief out of idle curiosity ; so, if you will go, 
I will stay here and say my prayers. Come, Jane, kneel 
down.”—*T would rather go with grandfather,” returned 
the girl,” creeping up close to him, “ Then I am sure I 
will not be left alone here,” rejoined Winifred, mustering 
up her small stock of courage, and hobbling after her fel- 
low-servant. . 

Humphrey proceeded cautiously along, inspecting every 
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corner, without success; aud was just turning back to the 
house, when the mournful noise was again repeated, though 
less distinctly than before. “ Hark!” said the old man, 
“Tam certain that sound came from the shed behind the 
dairy: nay, now Mrs. Morgan, why do you tremble so; if 
you are afraid, go back.” Winifred, who was as much 
terrified at the thought of returning alone as of proceeding 
forward, thonght it best to assume the appearance of cou- 
rage, and therefore continued to follow, still holding by 
him, and with her apron thrown over her head, that she 
might not encounter any terrific sight. Nor was the pre- 
caution wholly unnecessary; for when Humphrey entered 
the hovel, and held down his lanthorn, to take a survey of 
it, a sight most dreadtul and alarming presented itself On 
the straw scattered floor lay extended, apparently in the 
agonies of death, a female, of no mean appearance, but in 
a most miserable plight; by the side of her was a bundle, 
and in her arms a new-born infant, which she vainly at- 
tempted to clasp to her bosom. 

Humphrey uttered an exclamation of horror, which al- 
most petrified the terrified Winifred, who, notwithstand- 
ing the precaution she had taken, could not help looking 
round: no sooner did the good woman behold the 
wretched object before her, than every sensation of fear 
gave way to the impulse of humanity, and snatching the 
almost lifeless infant from its expiring mother’s feeble 
arms, she wrapped it caretully up in her apron, and hurried 
back to the house; where, seating herself before the fire, 
she chafed its little limbs, poured a tea-spoonful of cordial 
down its throat, and then busied herself in hushing it to 
sleep. Hlumphrey, meanwhile, was not less assiduous to 
the mother; and, giving the lanthorn to Jane, he raised 
the poor creature in his arms, and bringing her in as 
gently as possible, laid her upon his own hed. Winifred 
then resigned her tender charge to Jane, with strict injune- 
tion to keep it warm, and not handle it roughly; and di- 
rected all her cares to the fair sufferer; who, after proper 
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restoratives had been administered, recovered sufficicatly 
to express her gratitude; and although her dress was of the 
most homely kind, her language was that of a person whe 
had been accustomed to better days. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, all their benevolent attentions were unavailing, for, 
towards morning, the exhausted sufferer fell into successive 
shivering fits, and expired, without being able to make her 
real name or circumstances known. Winifred, who had 
no idea of her immediate danger, had not tormented her 
with impertinent questions; and the unfortunate object 
of her compassion was too weak and agitated to enter 
upon any explanation. : 

Humphrey and Winifred were unspeakably shocked, 
by an event which placed them in a most awkward pre- 
dicament. The nearest village was three miles distant; 
yet, as soon as day dawned, Humphrey saddled his old 
mare, and prepared to set off, in order to consult with 
some of his acquaintance as to the manner in which he 
ought to act, and also to try if he could learn any particu- 
lars concerning the deceased. Just as he put his foot in 
the stirrup, he recollected the bundle he had seen in the 
shed, and which had till then slipped his memory, and he 
judged it best to examine the contents, before he proceeded 
any further. He accordingly returned to the shed, and 
having secured the important bundle, brought it to Wini- 
fred, that together they might examine the contents. 
This, unfortunately, affurded them but little satisfaction ; 
it contained a few changes of baby-linen, neat and plain; 
a green silk purse, with a few pieces of silver coin in it; a 
miniature, setin gold; and a pearl necklace, wrapped in 
the cover of a letter, directed to Mrs. Ebrington, but with- 
out any address. The portrait represented a young and 
handsume man, in a naval uniform, whom Winifred na- 
turally conjectured to be the father of the child; but 
whether its parents had been married or not, was a matter 
of doubt. 

Humphrey accordingly commenced his journey, and, as 
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soon as he a the village, made diligent enquiries of 
all he kuew concerning the unfortunate traveller; but 
could only learn that a female, answering the description he 
cave, had passed that way at seven o’c:ock on the preceding 
evening, and the person who saw her asserted that she 
had a bundle hanging upon her arm, the weight of which 
seemed almost to overpower her. “ I pitied the poor soul,” 
added the man, “ for she was not in a situation to be tramps 
ing about; Lasked her to take share of a pint of ale, but 
she did not seem to like the proposal; so 1 Ict her trudge 
on her way.” 

This communicative friend was a carpenter and under- 
taker in the village, and no sooner learned the cmbarras- 
sing dttemma in which old Humphrey was placed, than, 
having an eye to his own profit, he very sagaciously ad- 
vised him to make no more noise about the affair, observ- 
ing, “that there were many evil-minded persons who 
might take it into their heads to occasion him much 
trouble; besides,” he added, “ it is a great way to B L 
where you would be obliged to go, to lay the affair before 
a magistrate; and perhaps Sir Herbert, when he comes to 
hear of it, may not be best pleased at your making your- 
self so busy. Now, my advice is this: the burial of the 
woman shall not come to much; let it be done decently 
and quietly; give out that she was a relation of yours, and 
nobody will trouble their heads about it. Who knows, but 
she may be come of some good family ?”——“ Who knows, in- 
deed!” returned Ilumphrey, musing; “and if that is the 
case, it would be a thousand pities to throw her poor re- 
mains upon the parish: but then the child !"—“ Oh! it is 
ten to one if that lives many days,” replied the undertaker; 
“andthen, you know, there will be an end of the business.” 
~—“ Well, well,” said the old man; “ you may as weil go 
back with me, and we will consult Dame Morgan about it.” 

This being accordingly agreed upon, the cronies jogged 
onward to the nansion-house, with all the expedition they 
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were capable of. They found Winifred still occupied with 
her innocent charge; who, now properly dressed and fed, 
nestled close to her bosom, and was in a sweet sleep. 
“ See, grandfather,” cried Jane, as Humphrey entered, 
“what a pretty little boy it is; its eyes are as black as 
beads.”—* It is, in good truth, a beautiful babe; but, 
Jack-a-daisy, what shall I do with it?’—*“ Nurse it, my 
good Mistress Morgan,” said the loquacious carpenter; 
“ Egad! any body would take you for a young woman, to 
see how cleverly you handle it: I am sure you are too 
tender-hearted to send such a precious cherub to the 
parish,” —* Sweet lamb!” exclaimed the tender-hearted 
Winifred, “ I should be sorry to do that, sure enough; but 
you must know, Mr. Chipwood, that Sir Herbert is going 
to be married, and intends to bring his lady down here, 
and then, if that should be the case, what a pretty 
hobble I should be in.”—* Why,” returned the carpenter, 
a little disconcerted, “that would be awkwardish, to be 
sure; however, if you are disposed to be compassionate to 
the sweet haby, and the worst comes to the worst, I dare 
say my wife would have no objection to take charge of it, 
for the matter of a trifle a week.”—* At ail events, then,” 
said Winifred, “ I will try what I can do; the poor inno- 
cent shall not be turned upon the parish if I can help it; 
for I can shrewdly guess it ought to be better off in the 
worl.” 

This being arranged to their mutual satisfaction, Master 
Chipwood returned to his home, not a little pleased with 
the thought of having secured a job; and that if any good 
should result hereafter, he had a hand in it, and should be 
entitled to a share of the reward. 


( To be continued. ) 
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LETTER III. 








TO CHARLES D » ESQ. 


IN faith, my friend, my situation is so perfectly new, 
and my title and occupations sit so strangely upon me, 
that I scarcely know how to comport myself. Behold me, 
Charles, who, you know, was ever averse to busying my- 
self in affairs over which Mammon presides, surrounded 
by my steward’s accounts, leases, mortgages, &c. till, 
what with the tedious repetition of law terms, and the 
endless sound of pounds, shillings, and pence, my poor 
brains are almost turned. 

As yet I have made no acquaintance here I like, for I 
have seen none but a few common-place beings, who have 
paid me visits of condolence, as they styled them; but 
which they seemed to wish me to consider as congratula- 
tory, rather than consolatory. This disgusts me: fur al- 
though my father, perhaps, did not treat me with much 
affection, yet, as a neighbour and a gentleman, his cha- 
racter was irreproachable; consequently, those who have 
offered me and his memory this insult, I shall never wish 
to see as guests again. 

I Jearn from my steward, who is a perfect oracle, that 
the rector is a very amiable man; he is, however, and has 
been for some time, absent from M . Probably I may 
like him; but I never shall, if he in the least resembles 
the curate who does duty for him at present. He is one of 
those above-mentioned visitants, whose behaviour has so 
much disgusted me; he approached me with that mincing 
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air and cringing smile, which idea attaches to the person ofa 
courtier; and he went through the funeral service in such 
a trifling, careless manner, that I have detested him ever 
since. "lis a being, Charles, you would despise; for, in- 
stead of embodying the exalted character of a protestant 
clergyman, as we have been used to contemplate it in our 
worthy doctor, he is the most conceited piece of insigni- 
ficance I ever beheld. His conversation consists of nothing 
but the most common-place observations, intermixed with 
stale college puns; and, when in the pulpit, he mangles 
the well-written sermons of others (seldom taking the 
trouble to write for himself, which, he says, is following 
the advice of the great Spectator) by his shameful delivery ; 
being more anxious to shew to advantage his white haad, 
the diamond on his finger, and his dapper person, than to 
impress the truths he utters ou the minds of his auditors, 
Such are the beings, my friend, who do more injury to re- 
ligion than the disbeliever; the man of sense hears such 
with disgust, and no more visits a place of worship where 
such only are to be heard; while the ignorant forsake that 
altar, whose priest neither informs or interests them, to 
fullow sume fanatic, who, possessing energy of manner, 
palms upon them doctrines the most destructive and ridi- 
culous; but enough of our precious curate : 


“ The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And he is of them.” 


[ was somewhat surprised to hear you had quitted the 
doctor’s so shortly after me, and that you are now in that 
seat of folly, arts, commerce, virtue and vice, London. 
Well, Charles, it is a scene suited to your disposition. 
May every wish yourself or family can form for your ad- 
vancement in the profession you have chosen, be fulfilled; 
and, in the hope of one day seeing you on the woolsack, 

I remain your sincere friend, 


MENRY N-—. 












Bieta 
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LETTER IV. 


PRITHEE, Charles, didst thou ever in thy life endure that 
slumber of the heart and affections which is styled apathy? 
If you did, you may form some idea of my present state, 
and will pity me. Here Lam, an isolated being, alone in 
a land of strangers. True, I have business enough upon 
my hands to employ me; L have a fine estate to enjoy and 
improve ; a numerous tenantry toattend to and encourage ; 
and all the amusements a country life can afford. But what 
then? the heart, the mind, are they, the divinest part of 
man, to be idle and unoccupied. 1 retire trom my out- 
door employments to my solitary mansion, dull and me- 
lancholy, without a friend to speak to, or a smile to wel- 
come me. [fever man felt that “ un bon livre est un bon 
ami” ’tis 1; my love of books is enthusiastic. I was reared 
from the wealth of which I should one day be possessor, as 
one for whom no profession was ever thought of, and as I 
remained with the doctor so long, more for the sake of 
keeping me from home than for that of the information I 
was to vain, my studies were left chiefly to my own discre- 
tion and choice. Can you wonder, then, my friend, that 
while you, who was preparing for the law, was prosecut- 
ing your (to me dry and uninteresting) vigils, if one, pos- 
sessed of one of the most enthusiastic dispositions and the 
warmest heart, should revel in the fields of pvetry and the 
belles lettres? I gathered their flowers with eagerness; I 
stored them in my memory, because I loved them; and so 
intimately are the thoughts of my literary favourites woven 
with my own ideas, that I often find their very words 
rising to my lips, and catch myself speaking blank yerse 
to one of my labougers. 

With this passion for literature, my library is my refuge; 
but even here my pleasures need reverberation, Do vou re- 
member how often I have drawn your anger upon me, by 
stariing from my seat, with an Ossianic or Shakespearian 
sentiment bursting from my lips, while you were profoundly 
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debating whether a law of Solon’s was conducive or preju- 
dicial to the happiness of mankind. Oh, Charles, how 
many times have I wished for your society since I have re- 
sided here; for even with my books I find a beautiful sen- 
timent or grand idea lose half their effect, if [ have no 
one to tell how beautiful or grand they are. Of all earthly 
characters, the last nature designed for me is a misan- 
thrope; I fear, however, such I shall becume, unless somes 
thing occurs shortly to rescue me from this slumber of ‘the 
heart’s energies. 

I am for ever repeating, with Sterne, “ was I ina desert 
I would find out wherewith in it to call forth my affections, 
If I could not do better, I would fasten them upon some 
sweet myrtle, or seck some melancholy cypress, to connect 
myself to, I would court their shade, and greet them kindly 
for their protection. I would cut my name upon them, and 
swear they were the sweetest trees throughout the desert: 
if their leaves withered, | would teach myself to mourn; 
and when they rejoiced, I would rejoice along with them.” 
But it will notdo: for though I admire the idea, and ido 
Jize the author, I cannot carry it into effect; I must have 
return, or my affections are still. I have tried every family 
in the neighbourhood, but can find no being with a mind, 
disposition, or pursuits, so congenial to my own as to 
awaken friendship. The conversation of the men soars no 
higher than the breed of a dog, the pedigree or specd of a 
horse, county politics and disputes, remarkable for nothing 
but ignorance and party spirit, er sporting anecdotes, 
which, from repetition, and the egotism with which they 
are ever replete, pall the ear to loathing. The women, 

Charles, answer not the idea you and I have formed of 
that sex, which, as some one says, forms an intermediate 
link hetween man and angel. Their manners are affected, 
and their speech entirely confined to matters of family im- 
port, the anticipation or recollection of a county ball or 

-horse race, or disquisitions on dress ; they possess none of 
those fascinating attractions my mind ever coupled. with 
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the idea of woman, After a dinner or two with the men, 
and a few evenings with the ladies, I retired to my solitary 
dwelling, tired and disgusted, sensibly feeling, as Petrarch 
says, that “ nothing is so fatiguing as to converse with 
many, or with one whom we do not love; and who is not 
conversant with the same subject as ourselves.” 

Such is my state of existence, that be not surprised if 
you hear that by the blue-devils, horrors, or whatever 
figurative appellation you may bestow upon them, you 
have lost your friend, 

HENRY N——. 


P.S. Mr. Conway, the clergyman, of whom Thomas 
makes such honourable mention, is not yet returned; I 
begin to he anxious to see him. Adieu, 


( To be continued.) 


THE CAPTAIN'S DAUGHTER ; 
OR A 
JOURNAL OF VICISSITUDES, 
PACKET VIII. 


Fitzosborne Park. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, 


AS Iam an early riser, and fond of walking before the 
heat of the day, I often passed an hour or two in ram- 
bling over the adjacent country, ere Mrs, O'Grady made 
her appearance. In these excursions I sometimes visited 
the cottages of some of the poor peasants, who had 
known, and loved to talk of my deceased mother; and, in 
particular, I often called at the cabin of the foster-brother 
of my dear parent; which, being a connection never for- 
gotten by the lower classes of Irish, is by them accounted 
almost equal to the ties of blood. Ned Murphy, which 
was the name of the person alluded to, had been bred a 
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shoemaker, but preferring the trade of war to plying the 
awl and needle, he enlisted in the company to which my 
father was attached, when quartered in the neighbourhood 
of Bally-Grady, and afterwards married my mother’s fe- 
male attendant; in consequence of which, and in consider- 
ation of his general good behaviour, both were retained in 
the service of my parents, and continued in the same way 
until nearly the period of my mother’s death, when an un- 
lucky accident of a gun bursting near where he stood, so 
shattered one of the poor fellow’s legs, that, having ob- 
tained a pension, he and his wite returned to their na- 
tive land, where recommencing his early occupation, they 
prospered in the world, and lived very happily, and far 
more ‘comfortably than persons in their situation in life 
usually do, 

Calling one morning at the cabin of these people, I 
observed they both appeared Jabouring with some weighty 
secret, which they seemed desirous to impart, yet would 
have wished to spare me the pain of knowing. Hav- 
ing enquired into the cause of their evident and hal!-ex- 
pressed disquietude, he at length yielded to my solicita- 
tions, and, after a considerable deal of circumlocution and 
entreaties, not to be alarmed at what he was about to im- 
part, he informed me that he had just arrived at the knows 
ledge of a base design, furmed by M‘Dermot, to carry me 
off, in case I did not lisien favourably to the proposals it 
was his intention soon to make me. “ And now, my dare 
miss,” said Ned, with an emphatic tone of voice, when he 
had concluded his relation of the plot, “-what think you 
now of M‘Dermot? Och! on my sow/e, but he'll get his 
dues for all his roguery yet, or my name isn’t Ned Mur- 
phy: and he shall neither harm nor hurt you, Aoney, for 
all he’s as big a rogue as ever trod on leather, I'm older 
than he by twenty years, and I’m lamish too; but ’tis my- 
siif has got a stout strong arm yet, and he shail feel its 
force too, if he don’t be aisy. A good bateing would do 
him some service, and he'll get it, if I begin wid him,” 
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Assuring the honest creatures I was not in the least ap- 
prehensive of M‘Dermot’s venturing to insult or molest 
me, and at the same time thanking them sincerely for 
their communication, and the warm interest they evinced 
in my favour, I endeavoured to make as light of the mat- 
ter as possible. In truib, I did not conceive that he would 
dare to offer an indignity of so gross a nature to the neice 
of Mr. O'Grady, and still less imagined there was any 
probability of his being guilty of such an outrage, as to at- 
tempt carrying me away by force. 

Trusting, therefore, to M‘Dermot’s disposition, which 
I belic ved to be a compound of meanness, cowardice, and 
vanity, I cherished few apprehensious on the matter; for- 
getful that “ when vice is leagued with vanity, the coali- 
tion is powerful, and its force often unrestrainable by the 
powers of decency and decorum.” In proof of which, I had 
scarce proceeded half-way back to the residence of my 
uncle, on the very morning on which I was acquainted with 
the projects of M‘Dermot, ere, on turning round an angle 
in the road, I sudden'y encountered Patrick, advancing 
hastily towards me, when darting forward, and familiarly 
seizing both my hands, while he stared with boldness in 
my face, he exclaimed, “ How charmingly you look this 
morning, my angelic Miss Arundel; I never was more gra- 
tified than in thus meeting you alone, and at freedom to 
listen to a declaratian I have long wished to make, in a 
more explicit manner than it has hitherto been in my 
power to do.”—“ I am not at present, however, at leisure 
to attend to you, sir,” replied I; “ I came out for the sole 
purpose of enjoying a solitary ramble, and do not choose to 
be intruded upon; particularly by a person whom I have, 
ere this time, given cause to understand [ am far from 
ranking amongst those I respect ur esteem.” 

“Ob! your sex often say a great deal that they don’t 
mane,” replied M‘Dermot; “and I really don’t give credit 
to a word you utter, when you seek to persuade me I am 
not one of the number you deem worthy your esteem. You 
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cannot be so cruel, so barbarous, as to view with contempt 
the man who adores you, and who lives but in your smiles. 
Oh! my lovely, angelic Albinia,” exclaimed he, in a tone 
and with such gestures as would well have suited with 
some ranting hero of the buskin, or a barn theatre, 
‘“ here let me breathe forth the effusions of a heart, that is 
filled with love for you, and admiration of your matchless 
charms: look with compassion on my sufferings, and save, 
oh! loveliest of mortals! save me from destruction.” 

“I pity your egregious folly, and despise your romantic 
nonsense,” answered I, with coolness; “and, as the best 
advice I can bestow on one who appears to stand in no 
small need of a little rationality, I counsel you to turn 
your thoughts to a better purpose than can be effected by 
persisting in teazing me with a repetition of such absurd 
language as you have occasionally done me the honour of 
addressing to me, which I censider too contemptible even 
to laugh at, and which I am quite weary of being com- 
pelled to pay the slightest attention to.” 

M‘Dermot laughed with the most provoking insolence, 
and, looking impudently in my face, he exclaimed, 
“ These are devillish saucy airs you give yourself, my an- 
gel; but, upon my honour, they are no good to you at all: 
for whatsoever you plase to say or do, I'll not any longer 
fancy you the immaculate fair-one you wish to make me 
believe, the girl who went off with a married man too; 
so jet us understand each other (again attempting to 
encircle me in his odious embrace) you see I am not 
ignorant of vour history; for you were fool enough to trust 
the whole story to O’Grady, who never could keep a secret 
in his life, and he told it again to that envious toad, his 
wife, who conceals nothing from your humble servant: 
and thus it was came to be master of the whole affair. 
You had better, therefore, listen calmly to what I have to 
propose; my offers are such as you may not meet with 
again in a hurry; so let us be friends, and come to a mu- 
tual understanding.” 
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Bursting with rage, and terrified at his rudeness, I 
screamed with violence, while I struggied to escape from 
his hold; but, as my strength was inferior to his, I could 
not disengage myself, and must have submitted to his 
violence, when suddenly a deliverer appeared in the person 
of honest Ned Murphy, who had some suspicions that 
M‘Dermot would way-lay me on my return to the Mount, 
as the road I had to pass was sulitary and unfrequented. 
Ned flew at M‘Dermot, and with one blow of a sturdy 
oaken cudgel, laid him sprawling on the ground, where, 
adding some hearty strokes to the former, he compelled 
the dastardly wretch, who was really as cowardly in spirit 
as he was profligate in principle, to entreat for mercy. My 
deliverer declared “ his fingers had long itched to give the 
villain a good baleing, but permitted him to arise; and hav- 
ing seen the despicable creature sneak away, in silent mor- 
tification and disgrace, the poor fellow insisted on attend- 
ing me home; where having arrived in safety, under the 
escort of my knight of the awl, 1 retired instantly to my 
chamber, and, declining to attend the breakfast-table, 
strove to compose my agitated spirits, and resolve upon 
what line of conduct was most proper to pursue in the exi- 
gency of my circumstances, Irritated, wounded, and 
chagrined, I resolved immediately to take leave of a place 
where I had met with such unkindness and inhumanity; 
and, with the promptitude which frequently attended my 
decisions, I sent to request the presence of Mr. and Mrs, 
O'Grady in my apartment. Curious to know the cause of 
my requesting such an interview, and full of wonder at 
my absence from the breakfast-table, they both speedily 
made their entrée; and, with evident sigus of astonish- 
ment, heard my relation of my recent meeting with 
M‘ Dermot. 

Ashamed of his weakness, and his total breach of con- 
fidence, Mr. O’Grady sought to excuse his own conduct, 
by reprobating the cruelty and ungenerous behaviour of his 
wife; while she, feeling, nu doubt, that he was the first 
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and principal aggressor, and by no means of a disposition 
to endure reproof with calmness, gave an unbridled licence 
to the violence of her temper, and showered the most op- 
probrious epithets on her husband. At length, however, 
weary of the contest, and yielding to my earnest entreaties 
for his retiring and composing his agitation, the wrathful 
O'Grady quitted the apartment, when the rage of his 
furious help-mate seemed to blaze with double violence, 
and she poured forth a torrent of the most virulent abuse 
upon your poor friend. But pot to dwell upon a tiresome 
description of a scene which has often pained me to reflect 
upon, I shall only add, that, determined to quit the Mount 
without delay, I was vo sooner freed from the presence of 
the wrathful lady of the mansion, than 1 commenced my 
preparations for departure, and had just cousigued the 
chief part of my wardrobe to the safe keeping of a travel- 
ling trunk, when I received the fullowing letier from Mrs, 
‘Townsend, which at once relieved me from the necessity 
of intreating her immediate protection, as it had been my 
inteation to do, ’ 


LETTER FROM MRS. TOWNSEND. 


This morning's post, my beloved Albinia, brought me a 
packet of important dispatches from England, and, in con- 
sequence of their contents, I shall hasten my return 
thither. In three days I propose to begin my journey to 
Dublin; and, as you have kindly promised to become my 
compagnon de voyaye, I trust you will not find it attended 
with any particular inconvenience to quit your present 
abode at that time. 

- Athough anxious to find myself again in England, and re- 
stored, as I hope soon to be, to the confidence and friend- 
ship of one in whose regard it is my most earnest wish to 
hold the highest place, [ shall lengthen my journey con- 
siderably ; as I have a great aversion to aquatic excursions, 
and purpose to cross the Channel where it is narrowest, 
from Donaghadee to Port-Patrick, in Scotland, from 
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whence I mean to pursue the way by the lakes in Cum- 
berland and Westmoreland, and thus, while gratifying my 
own wish to view some of the romantic scenes with which 
that part of the kingdom abounds, I[ shall enjoy the satis- 
faction of enabling you to have a peep en passant, at your 
friends, near Elter Water, to whom you must necessarily 
introduce me, and give me an opportunity also of becom- 
ing acquainted with such a set of worthies as you have 
represented them. From thence I shall hasten to London, 
where I am really anxious to return, though sensible, if I 
consulted Providence in my actions, I should rather retard 
than expedite my journey. But I must hasten to bid you 
adieu. My servant will wait for your answer, which, I 
fondly hope, will prove propitious to the wishes of your 
ever affectionate, 
LAURA TOWNSEND, 


At this juncture, no circumstance could have appeared 
more fortunate, or more gratifying to my wishes, than this 
unexpected journey of Mrs. Townsend’s ; to whom I instantly 
replied, that I would gladly avail myself of her obliging 
offer, and attend her at any hour that same evening, at 
which she could conveniently spare her carriage, to convey 
me from the Mount. 

In parting with my uncle I experienced somewhat of 
regret; while, on his part, he displayed a share of sensi- 
bility I did not imagine he possessed, and warmly express- 
ing his affection and regret at losing my society, he en- 
treated I would return again to his house, if I found my 
situation with Mrs. Townsend uncomfortable, or in any 
manner disagreeable. With the semblance, therefore, of 
regret at least, we parted; and, in the space of another 
hour, I found myself embraced by my new benefactress, 
and welcomed with all the cordiality and hospitable man- 
ners of a well-bred Irish family, at whose elegant abode 
my friend had been for several wecks a visitor. 

On the morning succeeding my departure from the 
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Mount, I walked, with Mrs. Townsend, the Misses O'Con- 
nors, aud their brother, to the residence of my humble, 
though very able defender, Ned Murphy. We found the 
honest fvot-adorner busily employed at his calling, and 
whistling the “ British Grenadiers” with all his might ; while 
Norah was seated beside him, at her wheel, looking, as 
she was in fact, like a good-humoured thrifty housewife, 
descending into the vale of years with a sound constitution 
and a heart at ease. Having assured both Ned and his 
happy help-mate of my grateful sense of Murphy’s kindly 
interference, I asked if M'Dermot had ventured near his 
cottage since their late reucounter, or if the former expe- 
rienced any apprehensions on the score of his revenging 
the just chastisement Ned had inflicted on the worthless 
wretch: for cowards are always revengelul and vindictive ; 
and I judged it not improbable that he would endeavour to 
do the poor man an injury in return for his well merited 
disgrace. 

“Och! and ‘tis mysi/f have seen him, the big black- 
guard, this blessed morning,” said Ned, in reply to my en- 
quiries ; “ and I'd have given the jont/eman another bit of 
a bateing, if he hadn’t been aisy. I don’t mind such as 
he a farthing; and ‘tis only I’m consarned to be forced to 
call one of my countrymen a rascal; but he’s one, and 
would be if he were covered wid gould; and wouldu’t de- 
sarve the child of my owld master, e’er a day of his life— 
long-life and sunshine on der head, the dear cratur.” 

Having passed some time longer in conversing’ with Ned 
and his Norah, we prepared to take our leave of the worthy 
creatures; when Mrs. Townsend, who had «cen delighted 
with my deliverer’s prowess, and his eccentric manners, 
slipped five guineas into the hand of Norah, as a slight 
testimony, she said, of her grateful sense of the obligation 
conferred upon her best, beloved, and amiable friend, Miss 
Arundel, by the timely assistance rendered her by honest 
Murphy. With infinite difficulty I prevailed upon the poor 
woman to accept a trifling mark of my remembrance also; 
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when, having bidden them a last adieu, we departed from 
the cottage, and retraced our way home; where, on my 
arrival, I was presented with a penitent epistie from the 
profligate M‘Dermot, in which, in the humblest strain of 
contrition, he solicited my forgiveness of bis rudeness; and 
concluded, by entreating me to grant him an interview, 
in the presence of any of my friends, when he humbly 
trusted I would yet so far condescend to overlook his be- 
haviour, as to hearken to his honourable proposals of 
matrimony. 

To this flaming epistle I returned a short answer: that 
I should endeavour to lose the recollection of the tnsults I 
had met with, as [ certainly should shortly also do of the 
insulter ; and begging leave to decline all further corres- 
pondence, But his effrontery and perseverance were not 
to be so readily overcome. Another letter, to the same 
purport, was sent me; which I merely looked over, and 
returned in a blank cover to the writer; after which I was 
no more favoured by his notice, and have been long 
since doubtless forgotten in his attentions to a favcarite 
Dulcinea. 

Thus ended my affairs with Patrick M‘Dermot; and now 
i must hasten to inform you, that on the day appointed 
for the commencement of our journey, Mrs. Townsend and 
myself, with her confidential Abigail, Mrs. Snelgrove, en- 
tered her carriage, and, bidding an affectionate adieu to 
our hospitable friends, were shortly travelling on the road 
to Dublin. 

While in that city, where we remained nearly a week, I 
wrote to acquaint my friends in Westmoreland with the 
purposed visit of myself and protectress ; whom they were 
therefore prepared to receive with cordiality and welcome. 
I shall therefore pass over the occurrences of my journey, 
and passage across the channel to Port Patrick; it is suffi- 
cient to say, that no material circumstance took place 
while on the road, which appeared to me, perhaps, yet more 
interesting, from its being that which conveyed me still 
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nearer to the friends most dear to my remembrance; and, 
as its length diminished, conveyed to my heart those 
pleasant feelings which attend upon the certainty of soon 
beholding those to whom we owe affection and respect, in 
whose society we have passed the happiest hours of our 
existence. But I must now conclude, with my best wishes 
to our mutual friends, and believe me, 





My dear Mrs. M 
Yours sincerely, 


ALBINIA FITZOSBORNE, 








Cabinet of Fashion, 
WITH ELEGANTLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Fig. 1—~—A walking dress of fine corded muslin, with 
high arched collar, trimmed with a narrow lace; the dress 
finished with narrow tucks. Hat of lemon coloured chip, 
or pearl straw, with a small Angola feather waving in front. 
Scarf of pale pink sarsnet; parasol to correspond. Shoes 
and gloves same colour as the hat. 

Fig. 2.—Full dress. A green gossamer dress over white 
satin, the sleeves short ; the bosom, sleeves, and bottom of 
the dress, trimmed with embossed white silk binding. Ear- 
rings, necklace, and broach, white pearl, or paste. Head- 
dress, the old English fly-cap, same colour as the dress, 
finished at the edge with two rows of pearls; a star, or 
small rosette in front. White kid gloves and shoes. 
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THE 


APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


EMMA’S COMPLAINT. 


N° ev'ry frowning storm has fled, 
The icy tears that Winter's shed, 
No longer dim fair nature's lovely eye ; 
The frost-clad fiends have ceas'd to reign 
O’er desolation’s drear domain, 
And Summer’s beauties deck the beaming sky. 


No more the flood-form’d torrent streams, 
But now a gentle rill it seems, 
Unswell’d by heavy, hasty-falling show’r ; 
The lucid surface almost sleeps, 
Scarce o'er its pebbly bed it creeps, 
Forgotten quite its late destructive pow’r. 


The tribes of air, on plumy wing, 
An authem of affection sing 
To nature's God, to mercy’s sapphire throne ! 
And all creation’s living throng 
Appear to join th’ gen'ral song, 
Or make, by some mute sign, their pleasure known. 


Flaunting amid the beam of day, 
Bright Flora’s tribes enjoy the ray, 
And spread their leaves to catch the gentle breeze ; 
Whilst ev’ry blossom-barden'd bough 
Bends with its fragrant load full low, 
And fills th’ untroubled breast with happiest ease. 
F2 
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Alas! the gayest scene is vain, 
To sooth this aching bosom’s pain, 
Or bid this agonized heart be still ; 
Melodious magic fills the grove, 
But quiets not the pang of love, 
Nor gives a balm for mis’ry’s anguish’d ill, 


Peace, the most perfect boon of heav'n, 
To nature's sons so freely giv'n, 
Rias fled for ever from this feeling breast ; 
The pulse of grief no respite knows, 
But beats with never-ending throes, 
And plants its canker’d thorn too deep for rest. 


Yet once I smil’d, in pleasure gay, 
When love led on the laughing day, 

And wing’d with rosy joys each untold hour ; 
Then peace was mine, but Emma now 
With deep despair is doom'd to bow ; 

Woe her companion—grief her only dow'r! 


Edward, the tend'rest, truest swain, 

That ever grac'd our happy plain, 
Whisper’d soft love—I vow'd to be his bride : 

Alas! at Hymen’s hallow’d throne, 

Sudden he sunk, with hollow groan! 
Grasp'd my cold hand in his, and instant died! 


Since then I've shunn’d the worldling’s joys, 
For mirth my cherish’d grief annoys, 

As sad I ponder on my Edward's doom ; 
Earth has no charm to claim my stay, 
I long to hail a brighter day, 

With his bright spirit, far beyond the tomb? 


June §, 1811. 
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LINES, 


ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, 


On returning a Half-Crown that the Writer had taken from Her, os 


which was engraved a Heart pierced with Arrows, 


THUS I return what erst was thine, 
Secure to your possession ; 

A stolen heart shall not be mine ; 
Then hear a plain profession ! 


Take back this cold, this si/rer heart, 
For I like one that’s glowing ; 

Or throbs with pity's tender smart, 
Each mild sensation knowing, 


And such a heart, fair Maid, is thine, 
I tell the trath with pleasure ; 

Oh! might its charge be ever mine, 
*Twould be a peerless treasure, 


J. M. lL. 
ie 


SONNET. 


THOUGH skill'd but little in experience sage 
(A stranger yet amid the walks of men) 
To read the mazy world, discuss the age, 
Or trace mankind with philosophic ken ; 
Yet have I seen what oft has sadly bid 
My youthful bosom pant with trembling fear ; 
Have learn'd enough, that, when in secret hid, 
Can dew my cheek with many a pensive tear : 
And as around I turn my drooping eye, 
And mark the varying scenes of toilsome care, 
I sometimes think, with melancholy sigh, 
The tranquil rest I fondly hop’d to share, 
Will ne'er be mine, till in the grave’s cold sleep 
This heart forgets so throb, these eyes to weep. 
OSCAR. 
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SONNET. 


AT eventide, when ting’d with farewell ray, 
The western heav'ns refiect their dying gleam, 
Far from the busy throng I love to stray, 
And, sadly musing in romantic dream, 
Bend o’er the turf where mould’ring nature sleeps, 
Gone to her narrow cell—love at this hous 
To mark where bold the rustling ivy creeps, 
Round the lone battlements of yonder tow’r, 
Circling in gloomy shade—and, pausing oft, 
List to the sullen gale, whose mournful sigh, 
Flott’ring at intervals, in whisper soft, 
Moans through the trembling grass—I know not why, 
But then, slow gliding, steals upon my breast 
A sacred calm, a sweet, though melancholy rest. 


Tottenham. @SCAR. 
a 





TO CONTENTMENT. 






TO some secluded spot I'll stray, 
From care and pleasure far away, 

Which thou wilt bless with thy kind ray, 
Contentment. 






Some unadorn’d and lowly cot, 
Shall rear its roof upon that spot, 

Whilst thou wilt ever cheer my lot, 
Contentment. 


Riches shall ne'er disturb my rest, 
Nor shall ambition fill my breast ; 

Though poor with thee, I'll think me blest, 
Contentment. 














Content is bliss without alloy, 
Whilst wealth or pomp is but a toy, 

It ne’er knows life’s greatest joy, 
Contentment. 
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But, Mary, yet my cot would be 

More happy. were it grac’d by thee, 

And thou would’st deign to share with the 
Contentment. 


My breast would e’er be free from care, 

Whilst thou wouldst every pleasure share, 

And then would bless our humble fare, 
Contentment. 


Each morn along with thee I'd rove, 

Or seek at noon the shady grove, 

Aud make thee more than ever love, 
Contentment. 


Contented we would plod along, 

When tar away from busy throng, 

And ever bail, with chearful song, 
Contentment. 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


HAIL! lovely warbler of the shady grove, 
Whilst oft at eve, when nature slept serene, 

Thy melting notes have wak'd my soul to love, 
And ever cheer’d around the tranquil scene. 


To list thy strains, when happier was my lot, 
When with aspiring love I thought me blest ; 
Oft then have I, in this neglected spot, 
Sought thee, when others were repos'd at rest. 


Too soon, alas! was doom’d for me to know, 
The fleeting pleasures of this care-worn way ; 

Too soon ‘twas mine to feel the weight of woe, 
Which now is soften’d by thy plaintive lay. 
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Hail, then, companion of my cheerless way, 

When thoughts of her neglect my breast invade, 
To melancholy and to thee Til stray, 

That soothe my bosom in this louely shade. 


THE M.INIAC. 


DIM twilight’s solemn shade o’er all was spread, 
And wreathing mists roll'd o’er the dewy vale, 
As Henry wander'd siow with pensive tread, 
“rhe bird of evening pour'd its plaintive tale. 


Lull'd was each jarring sound could break repose, 
When sorrow’s plaintive accents met his ear ; 

He mark’d the mourner, bent with age and woes, 
While down her wrinkled cheeks fell many a tear. 


* Say,” faultering, cried she, “ hast thou seen a fair, 
Whose tlowing locks with flow’ry wreaths were crown'd; 
Her feet were sandal'd, and her neck was bare ; 
And lightly o’er the grey heath would she bound : 


Wild and fantastic is the Maniac’s dress, 

Her wand'ring eyes no friendly tear can dew ; 
Wild is her mien, and keen severe distress, 

Has robb’d her pale cheek of the rose’s hue. 


Yet beauty once that faded cheek did warm, 
My child was fair, and artless as the dove ; 

But what avail'd each virtue, or each charm— 
She fell the victim of deceitful love.” 


“ Yes, such a fair-one have I oft descried, 
Wand'ring at eve yon verdant bank along ; 
Where every echo of the rock replied, 
To the soft cadence of her mournful song : 
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Wild, yet melodious, was the fair one’s song, 

As by the murmaring stream she urg’d her way ; 
Wildly at first the numbers roli'd along, 


Then died in softest melody away. 


Oft would surprise my careless steps arrest, 
To see a maid, so faded, yet so fair ; 

To hear the tale her pallid lips express’d— 
A tale, too, like the ravings of despair.” 


* Oh! lead me, lead me, where my Fiora lies, 
Luil'd into calmness by the murmuring stream ; 

Perhaps soft sleep may close my darling’s eyes, 
And wrap her senses in some airy dream.” 


“Soft! see, she sleeps,” the weeping mother cried, 
And slow approach’d the pale recumbent fair ; 
And, fondly bending o'er her Maniac, sigh'd, 
** Arise, my Flora, damp’s the ev'’ning air, 


My Flora, dear! thy mother calls, arise; 
Thick falis the dew, and chilling is the wind ; 
Awake, my child! for gloomy are the skies ; 
Speak, Flora! speak, and ease my anxious mind.” 
in vain she called, “* My Flora, dear, arise ;” 
In vain she strove one throbbing pulse to find ; 
Eternal slumbers clos'd her darling’s eyes, 
And gave lost peace to her distracted mind. 


“ Oh! God! she stirs not, sure the hand of death 
Lies heavy on the eye-lids of my chiid— 

Oh! hush'd for ever is her fragrant breath, 
And clos'd for ever are her blue eyes mild.” 


Aghast she stood, no sigh could ease her breast, 
And wildly gaz‘d the picture of despair ; 
Then on her cluld’s cold bosom sunk to rest, 
And gave her last sigh to the empty air. 
ELIZA MATILDA 
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TO HEALTH. 


* Orandum est set sit mens sana ia 
Corpore sano.” Jue. 


Put # 


BLEST Health, from thy bounty our joys all arise, 
And life’s sweetest pleasures thy presence supplies; 
The riches of India, the wealth of Peru, 

The mines of Goiconda are nothing to you. 

‘Tis from thee that the mind all its vigour obtains, 
The soul all divine to its greatness attains. 

Thy presence alone can the blessings impart 

Of friendship and love, to the gen’rous heart; 

Can give us a taste for the purest delights 

Which nature affords, or which virtue excites: 

With thee, little else man can want herc below, 
But without thee, alas! bow few joys can he know. 


i vem ry amen, Sol. Ree we 
CA A — ie ett lila ty ety a No 


Biss, Aug. 1810. EUGENIO. 











NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The *' Twin Sisters,” the “ Busy Body,” and varions other commniu- 
nications, are deferred for want of room. 
** Matilda” is under consideration. 
* Uila” in our next.” 


The Tale which A. Z. reminds as of is not finished, it remains in that 
state in consequence of the iilecss of the author. 


The “ Kiss before Marriage” will not suit us. 


The Faitor has to apolegize to Mr. Holloway, for not having earlier 
noticed the following errata :—Vol. X. p, 295, in the fourth stanza, for 
fow':s and hours, .ead fow'’r and hour. 
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